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OHENING-  ALriTOUNCEt/iEI-TT:     Well,  this  is  the  6th  of  April,  and  officially 
spring  is  here,  whether  or  not  it  is  actually  in  the  air.    And  it  won't 
he  long  until  "hlossom  time,"    Neighbor  Thompson,  like  many  other  folks, 
keeps  a  few  fruit  trees  on  his  place.    And  in  today's  PRIMER  FOR  TOM 
FARMERS  he  "brings  us  suggestions  that  thoughts  of  apple  "blossoms  suggest 
to  him.      All  right,  Neighbor, 


I  supposfi  I  should  try  to  say  something  poetic  ahout  springtime  be- 
fore I  get  started  on  apple  blossoms,  but  whenever  I  think  of  apple  blos- 
soms I'm  reminded  that  when  the  blossoms  fall  it  v/ill  be  the  time  to  spray 
for  apple  worms,  and  some  of  our  other  most  common  troublemakers  in  the  way 
of  insects  and  diseases. 

Last  year  I  had  a  sad  experience  and  I  intend  to  profit  by  it  here- 
after, but  that  experience  left  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth  that  makes  me  very 
matter-of-fact  about  the  beauty  of  budding  fruit.    For  instance,  you  know 
the  old  saying  that  beauty  is  only  skin  deep.    Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
it  is  if  you're  talking  about  a  bea^atiful  apple  or  a  big  ripe  peach  with  a 
worm-eaten  interior.    Now  you  know  what^s  happened  to  me  and  that  I've 
found  something  worse  tlian  a  worm  in  an  apple, 

Sut  let  me  tell  you  about        experience.    Two  years  ago  I  sent  for  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  on  spraying  fruits.      I  bought  a  sprayer 
and  plenty  of  material  and  sprayed  Just  as  the  bulletin  told  me  to.  And 
did  I  get  results?    Yes  siree,  I  did,     I  didnH  find  a  single  wormy  apple 
in  what  I  call  my  orchard  that  year.    And  enthusiastically  I  announced  that 

I  would  never  be  caught  -  napping  a^in  but  that  I'd  spray  faithfully 

each  spring.    But  that  was  two  years  ago,  and  you  laiow  how  easy  it  is  to 
break  resolutions,  even  those  you  make  New  Year's  day,  so  last  year  I  put 
off  and  put  off  spraying  until  it  was  too  late.      And  now  I  hate  to  tell  you 
the  results,  but  I  guess  I  ought  to,  so  here  goes,    I'd  say  that  more  than 
half  of  my  apples  fell  to  the  ground  before  time  to  gather  them,  and,  worst 
of  all,  nearly  every  apple  that  fell  was  wormy.    Yes  siree,  wormy  is  right. 
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But  now  that  it*s  over  I'm  sort  of  half  way  glad  it  happened  De- 
cause  it  taught  ne  a  good  lesson.    From  now  on  I  sever  all  diplomatic  re- 
lations v/ith  apple  vrorms  and  fruit  pests.    I  have  declared  war  om  these 
common  fruit  enemies,  and  the  fight  is  on,  and  I*m  already  set  and  wait- 
ing to  go  over  the  top  this  spring  when  the  trads  reach  the  right  stage  in 
their  development.    My  sprayer  has  heen  tested  and  rigged  up,  the  necessary 
chemicals  are  safely  stored  in  the  garage,  and  the  minute  the  bulletin  and 

my  experience  tell  ne  that  it*s  time  to  spray,  well,  spraying  will 

begin  in  ITeighhor  Thompson's  orchard. 

In  ny  fight  against  apple  worms  I've  gathered  quite  a  bit  of  good, 
practical  information  on  the  cause  of  wormy  apples,    For  instance,  I've 
found  out  that  the  well  known  codling  moth,  or  apple  worm  as  we  commonly 
call  it,  is  responsible  for  a  mighty  big  share  of  our  wormy  apples,  not 
only  in  this  particular  section  but  all  over  the  country. 

Let's  consider  for  a  minute  the  life  history  of  the  codling  moth  be- 
cause we've  got  to  Imow  it's  history  and  habits  before  we  can  fight  it. 
Dr.  B,  A.  Porter,  Entomologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  made  quite  a  study  of  the  codling  moth,  it's  habits  and  liistory, 
and  this  is  what  he  says; 

"The  codling  moth  passes  the  winter  in  the  larva  stage,  enclosed  in 
a  silken  cocoon  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.    As  a  rule,  the  larva 
itself  is  just  about  as  long  as  the  cocoon  and  is  usually  a  dirty  white 
color  with  a  brown  head.    You'll  often  find  these  cocoons  under  the  bark 
scales  of  the  tronlc  and  larger  limbs,  and  in  decayed  stubs  where  limbs  have 
been  iriproperly  pruned.    You'll  also  find  them  in  trash,  in  cracks  of  the 
soil,  in  old  boxes,  discarded  orchard  baskets,  or  in  any  other  good  place 
where  they  can  hide." 

And  that's  why  Dr.  Porter  and  other  fruit  experts  tell  us  to  clean 
up  the  trash  aro-ond  the  yard  and  remove  the  rough  bark  from  the  trees  and 
bum  all  refuse.    It  helps  rid  yotir  trees  of  larvae  before  they  emerge  as 
adult  moths.    In  other  words,  it's  prevention. 

In  the  spring,  just  about  the  time  the  apple  trees  have  finished 
blooming,  you'll  find,  as  I  have  by  examining  the  cocoons,  that  the  larvae 
have  developed  into  pupae,  and  that  moths  are  now  r eady  to  emerge  and  lay 
their  eggs.    But  you  won't  see  these  moths  unless  you  look  closely  because 
they  conceal  themselves  in  or  about  the  apple  tree  during  the  day.  About 
twilight  they  come  out  of  their  hiding  places  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  the  apple  tree. 

The  codling  moth  egg,  I  should  say,  is  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead. 
It's  flat,  round  to  oval  in  shape,  and  when  first  laid  is  a  pearly  white 
color,    IThen  the  egg  hatches,  the  little  worm  crawls  to  an  apple  and  eats 
its  way  into  the  center  of  the  apple  where  it  lives  happily  until  you  decide 
to  eat  the  apple,  -  unless  it  has  already  completed  its  own  apple  eating 
period  and  has  crowded  out  of  the  apple  and  made  a  cocoon  for  itself. 

That,  in  ijrief,  is  a  part  of  the  life  history  of  the  worm  you  find 
in  so  many  apples.    Now  the  question  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
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^ell,  as  I  suggested  "before,  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  clean  up 
the  trash,  remove  the  scalj'-  "bark  froia  the  tree,  and  D"am  then  "both.  Then, 
just  as  the  last  apple  hlossonis  fall,  or  myhe  a  little  "before  the  last 
ones  fall,  I  give  the  trees  a  good,  thorough  spraying.    I  spray  with  lead 
arsenate  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  powdered  arsenate  to  3  gallons  of 
water^    This,  by  the  way,  is  the  sane  foroula  and  rate    as  one  pound  of  pow- 
dered arsenate  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

Just  after  the  "blossoms  fall  the  little  calyx  points  on  the  "blossom 
end  of  the  apple  fold  inward,  so  I  always  try  to  spray  just  before  the  last 
blossoms  fall  so  as  to  get  the  spray  into  the  calyx  cups  before  this  change 
takes  place.  Many  of  the  worms  of  the  first  brood  of  the  codling  moth  en- 
ter the  apples  through  the  calyx  cavity,  so  it  is  important  to  have  plenty 
of  the  poison  in  the  cavity. 

In  about  3  or  4  weeks  after  the  blossoms  Eaffe  fallen  the  first  brood 
of  worms  will  begin  to  hatch  from  the  eggs  tha,t  were  laid  at  blossom  time. 
So  I  put  on  a  second  spray  at  that  tine. 

But  that^s  not  all.    There ^s  a  second  brood  of  these  worms,  which 
appears,  as  a  rule,  from  8  to  10  weelcs  after  the  blossoms  drop.    So,  I  al- 
ways spray  the  third  time  in  order  to  get  every  worm  before  it  gets  inside 
of  one  of  my  apples. 

For  thds  third  spray  I  usually  combine  the  lead  arsenate  with  BordeaSl 
mixture,  and  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.    The  lead  arsenate  kills  the 
late  brood  of  the  codling  moth,  and  the  Bordeau  mixture  helps  to  protect  the 
fruit  from  diseases. 

The  program  that  I  have  described  is  sufficient  for  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States,  "but  for  the  dryland  areas  and  in  the  Far  i7est  the 
codling  moth  multiplies  so  rapidly  that  you'll  have  to  go  right  on  spray- 
ing at  regular  interval    until  nearly  picking  time.    At  least  that^s  what 
Dr,  Porter  says,  who  also  warns  against  eating  late-sprayed  apples  without 
washing  or  wiping  off  the  spray  residue. 

There  are  about  30  or  40  fruit  insects  in  my  community,  and  I  dare 
say  there  are  that  many  in  your  section  too.-   But  I *ve  mentioned  only  one. 
This,  however,  is  the  most  important  one,  and  fortunately  it  can  be  con- 
trolled to  a  very  large  degree,  and,  in  controlling  the  codling  moth  you  are 
also  controlling  many  other  insects  that  you  may  never  even  see. 

If  you  are  about  to  declare  war  on  fruit  insects  tliis  spring  and 
want  detailed  instructions  as  to  how  to  go  about  it  and  when  to  attack, 
let  me  suggest  that  you  write  to  youj-  State  experiment  station  because  ex- 
periment station  workers  all  over  the  country  are  giving  special  attention 
to  fighting  fr-ait  insects  and  they  can  tell  you  what  methods  ^vill  give  best 
results  in  your  community. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  bulletin  called 
"IMPORTMT  APPLE  INSECTS."    It's  Farmers*  Bulletin  Uo,  1270,  and    you  can  get 
a  copy  by  writing  for  it.    As  long  as  you  are  writing  you  might  also  ask  for 
a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  l«To.l371-F  entitled  "DISEASES  MD  INSECTS  OE  GAR- 
DEN VEGETABLES."    Both  of  these  publications  ai-e  free,  and  I  use  them  both  a 
great  deal  every  season. 
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: LOSING  AMQUlICEtffiITT:      This  concludes  the  T7ednesday  PRIMER  K)R  TOM  FARLCERS 
prepared  for  Station   "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   Drop  us  a  line  if  you  wfint  copies  of  Farmers*  Bulletins  Uo. 
1270-F  and  i;^l-F, 


gOE  BROAJDOAST  USE  OIIXY, 

Spealring  Time:     10  Minutes.  AH-  HEGIOHS, 

OPSniTG  iIHOUlTCEI.ISUT;    TTednesdsy,  April  13,  Station    on  the 

air  presenting  Neighbor  Thonipson,  radio  spokesman  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricrultm-e  in  his  regular  weelcly  PHII.IER  FOR  TOM  FASIviEHS. 
All  right,  Ueighhor,  what^s  it  going  to  he  today? 


Colonial  gardens.    That*s  my  subject  for  today.    And  I'm  talking 
on  this  subject  because,  as  you  perhaps  Iciow,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
we  plant  colonial  gardens  this  year  in  honor  of  the  two-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  G-eorge  TJasloington, 

George  I7asMngton  was  a  great  lover  of  nature  and  flowers  and  it 
is  fitting  that  a  part  of  this  yearns  ITational  Sicentennial  program  be 
given  over  to  the  plcnting  of  memorial  trees,  colonial  gardens,  and  the 
old  fashioned  flowers  that  grew  in  TTashington* s  ti::©, 

Colonia,l  gardens,  as  you  may  laiow,  are  not  temporary  affairs.  They 
last  almost  indefinitely.    As  a  Eia"cl;er  of  fact,  George  Washington* s  garden 
at  Mount  Vernon  grows  in  beauty  and  charm  as  the  years  go  by.    And  that*s 
the  wa;,'"  it  is  with  any  good,  v/ell^kept  colonial  garden. 

But  colonial  gardens  are  not  made  in  a  day.    It  takes  both  time 
and  money  to  malce  a  garden  such  as  some  of  ovx  prominent  forefathers  had, 
and  if  you  want  to  duplicate  on'e  of  these  fine  old  gardens,  or  even  make 
one  from  your  own  plans,  jast  remember  that  you  are  tackling  a  job  that 
requires  time.    If  you  have  plenty  of  money  to  put  into  the  undertaking 
you  can  of  co-urse  get  quicker  results. 

Several  years  ago  Mother  Thompson  and  I  decided  that  we  wanted  a 
little  colonial  garden.    The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  map  out  our  plan 
so  that  we  would  have  something  to  go  by,  and  then  we  put  in  the  trees  and 
flowers  that  we  could  afford.    For  instance,  we  put  out  two  small  boxwoods, 
one  magnolia,  a  row  of  hedge,  and  a  number  of  flowering  plants  the  first 
year.    Since  that  time  wo  have  added  to  our  first  planting  "until  now  it 
begins  to  look  like  a  real  little  garden. 
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Our  noighlDor  v7.H.B.  has  a  colonial  garden  too  "bat  his  garden  is 
"both  larger  and  older  than  om-s.    I  was  over  at  his  house  the  other  evening 
and  asiccd  hin  T?hat  he  thought  aoout  colonial  gardens,  and  the  idea  of 
planting  colonial  gardens  this  yeax  as  a  part  of  the  G-eorge  UTashington 
Bicentor-nial  Colchration, 

"T7ell,"  ho  said,  "I'll  tell  you.     Colonial  gardens  are  all  right 
if  you  can  afford  then,  and  the  cost  need  not  he  great  if  you  are  vdlling 
to  go  sloTT  and  he  satisfied  to  v^atch  your  garden  grow  instead  of  hu;,dng 
it  ready-nade  at  the  hoginning, " 

"Taice  hoxvTOod, "    he  said,     "You  can  "buy  srnall  hoxwood  plants,  put 
then  out,  v/atch  than  grow,  and  in  five  or  six  years  have  beautiful  con- 
pact  plants.    Tha-t^s  the  way  I  got  nine,  and  that^s  the  way  I  would  do  it 
again  hccause  you  not  only  save  noney  hy  growing  your  own  plants  hut  you 
get  a  lot  of  real  pleasure  in  just  watching  then  grow« 

"Sut,"  said  w.Pi.S.     "I  thinlr  it  ?/ould  he  a  great  ni stake  for  every- 
body to  plant  colonial  gardens  tld.s  yeox.    I  think  a  better  plan  would  he 
to  irjprove  the  general  appearance  of  your  hone  surroundings  with  plenty'' 
of  shnihhery  and  flowers.    Then,  too,  if  everybody  planted  colonial  gar- 
dens tiiis  spring  there  wouldn't  he  enougia  plants  to  go  around," 

"Tvell,"  I  said,  "you  donH  seen  to  he  so  strong  for  colonial  gar- 
dens, yet  you  have  one  of  your  own." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  an  toe,"  he  said.     "I  like  colonial  gardens.    J\nd  donH 
th-inlc  for  a  rdnute  that  I  *n  discouraging  the  planting  cf  these  gardens 
this  year-.     I  h.pe  there  will  he  a  great  nany  colonial  gardens  started  in 
honor  of  G-corge  ';7asl:dngton,  hut  I  Icnow  fron  experience  that  colonial  gar- 
dens require  tine,  noney,  effort,  and  thought,  and  I  believe  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple will  be  better  satisfied  with  annua.1  flowering  plants  and  -perer-iiials.,, 
sa&i  as  ^Q7f  back  in  wasliington '  s  tine. 

"Take  roses,  for  instance,"  said  vv.H.B.  "1*11  admit  that  it  takes 
about  two  or  three  years  to  get  your  rose  bush  well  established  and  in 
shape  to  oloon  freely,  but  you'll  probably  get  a  few  roses  the  first  year 
you  pat  out  the  plants,  besides  roses  axe,  as  a  rule,  the  most  satisfactory'" 
flowers  that  you  can  grow. 

"One  of  the  big  problems  every  year,"  said  T7.3,B.  "is  to  select 
some  plants  that  will  grow  fast  and  cover  up  unsightly  places  such  as  out- 
buildings, old  fences,  steep  banks,  and  undesirable  views.    This  can  often 
be  accomplished  with  some  of  our  annual  flowering  plants. " 

I  might  add  that  W.E.B.  grows  some  of  the  finest  annual  flowering 
plants  in  our  neighborhood.    And  I  happen  to  know  that  a  part  of  his  suc- 
cess is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  prepares  his  soil  thorouglily,  very,  very 
thoroughly,  before  planting  the  seed, 

I  consider  myself  an  early  gardener,  but  long  before  I  get  the  gar- 
den fever  T7,n.B.  will  be  out  in  his  garden  laying  out  walks,  moving  shEiibs, 
filling  in  depressions,  and  spading  up  Ms  soil.    But  I  know  from  esperience 
aiad  from  the  appearance  of  "IT.S.B's  beautiful  flowers  that  that's  what  it 
takes  to  make  the  best  garden. 
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Tor  instance,  TT.R.S.  taught  me  to  spade  up  my  garden  and  flower 
iDorders  in  the  late  fall  after  the  flowers  are  gone  so  that  the  soil  will 
mellow  up  during  the  winter.    It  works  too,    I  did  it  last  fall,  and  now 
xny  soil  is  nice  and  mellow,  ready  to  he  forked  over  and  smoothed  down  for 
planting. 

Speaking  of  spading  soil  reminds  me  that  I  have  foijnd  that  there  is 
more  than  one  way  to  do  it.    But  just  one  way  to  do  it  right,      For  instance 
we  have  a  fellow  in  our  community,  I  say  fellow  "because  you  could  hardly 
call  him  a  gardener,  who  spades  his  soil  up  in  great  lumps  and  leaves  it 
that  way  to  dry.    Well  sir,  when  those  big  lumps  dry,  you  can  hear  him  for 
half  a  "block  trying  to  hreak  the  dry  clods  with  his  rake. 

My  method  of  spading  the  garden  regardless  of  whether  it's  to  "be 
used  for  flowers  or  vegetables,  is  to  spade  the  soil  in  thin  slices  and 
cut  each  slice  into  fine  hits  with  the  edge  of  my  spade  as  I  go  along  and 
before  it  has  time  to  dry  and  form  clods.    I  hate  clods. 

Here's  a  little  spading  secret  that  I  have  learned  from  years  of 
experience  with  the  spade.    It's  tliis.    Don't  spade  until  your  back  feels 
like  it  will  break  in  two.    But  spade  a  little  while  and  then  rake  and 
smooth  down  what  you  have  spaded.    The  change  from  spading  to  raking  will 
not  only  give  your  back  a  rest,  but  the  raking  operation,  if  well  done, 
vdll  pulverize  the  soft  clods  before  they  have  time  to  dry  and  harden. 

For  gravelly  soils  or  soils  that  contain  small  stones  I  use  a 

spading  fork  instead  of  the  regular  spade,    I  have  found  that  forks  work 

better  than  spades  in  rough  soil  because  the  prongs  or  tines  of  the  fork 
slip  between  the  stones  without  jamaing, 

I  also  use  a  spading  fork  for  working  up  the  soil  arotuid  shrubs  be- 
cause the  fork  prongs  will  not  injure  roots  like  a  sharp  spade,  A  fork  is 
especially  fine  for  working  up  border  beds  for  annual  plants  around  perma^ 
ment  shambs, 

I  haven't  said  anything  about  the  condition  of  the  soil  for  work" 
ing  because  I  suppose  you  know  that  it's  best  not  to  work  it  too  wet,  I 
usually  wait  until  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  crumble  nicely  as  I  spade,  and 
then  work  it  to  a  smooth,  mellow  surface  with  the  rake  before  it  has  time 
to  dry, 

And  now  Mother  Thompson  and  I  bid  you  good  bye  and  good  luck  until 
this  time  next  Wednesday  when  we'll  talk  to  you  about  PAI-TTIITC-, 


CLOSllTQ  AFxTOUITCELIEtTT;    This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  concludes  the  PBIIIER 

FOIL  TOuLT  FmiERS  prepared  for  Station  ^by  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Wednesday,  April  20,  and,  as  ^'■ou  perhaps  know,  time 

  to  present  lTeigh"bor  Tliompson' s  PRIr.IER  FOR  TOWN 

All 


lor  Station  

FA_Ri£3RS.    ITeighlDor  Thompson's  subject  for  this  occasion  is  "FAINTIITG-. " 


right,  NeighDor,  we're  ready,  hut  hefore  youhegin,  tell  us  why  you're  talking 
about  xiainting  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  most  of  us  are  knee-deep  in 
spring  cleaning. 


That's  easy.    Painting,  you  know,  is  rea,lly  a  part  of  a  good,  thorough 
jot)  of  spring  cleaning* 

Most  of  us  think  of  spring  as  the  clean-up  tine  of  the  year,    That,  I 
suppose,   is  "because  the  bright  spring  weather  and  the  new  grass  maizes  every- 
thing else  look  so  dingy  and  weatherh eaten  tliat  we  just  want  to  clean  up  every- 
thing aroiJJid  the  place.    At  least  that's  what    Mother  Thompson  says  about  it. 

And  if  you  want  to  find  out  what  really  needs  cleaning  up  and  painting 
this  spring,  just  take  a  walk  aro"ujid  the  place  on  a  bright  sunny  day.     I  tell 
you,  there's  nothing  like  sunshine  to  show  up  flaws  and  defects.     It'll  bring 
'era  out  when  nothing  else  will.    But  ordinarily  a  few  repairs  and  a  little  paint 
will  work  wonders,  and  that '  s  why  I'm  talking  about  "PAIITTIITG"  as  a  part  of  the 
spring  clean-up  campaign, 

Althou^ii  a  coat  of  paint  adds  a  lot  to  the  appearejice  of  your  building  or 
whatever  you  l:iappen  to  be  painting,  the  chief  purpose  of  paint  on  the  outside 
is  to  preserve  pa.inted  objects  from  the  effects  of  the  weather. 

On  the  inside,  painting  is  usually  done  to  make  the  home  more  attractive 

But  don't  overlook  the  fact  t^^at  interior  painting  serves  for  other  purposes  

such  as  makir^  walls  axid  ceilings  more  saaiitary  and  dark  rooms  lighter. 

Some  woods,  like  white  pine,  yellow  poplar,  cypress,  and  ceda.r;  and  some 
metals,  like  wrought  iron,  copper,  and  bra.ss;  withstand  the  effects  of  exposure 
to  the  weat  ler  rema]&p,bly  well  and  will  la.st  a  long  time  with  few  or  no  appli- 
ca-tions  of  pa.int.    However,  I  have  found  from  experience  tha.t  most  of  the  materials 
we  use  today,  such  as  yellow  pine,  cast  iron,  and  the  more  common  steels,  deterior» 
ate  rather  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  a,nd  therefore  last  longer  when 
painted  at  regular  intervals. 


To  my  way  of  thinking  painting  cat  regular  intervals  is  the  cheapest  way 
to  keep  3^our  buildings  in  good  condition.     I  have  found  that  it  is  actu?.ll3r 
cheaper  in  doll,ars  and  cents  to  paint  at  regular  intervals  than  to  wait  ijntil  the 
paint  is  in  a  ba.d  condition,     T.-ie  longer  you  put  off  pa-inting  the  more  expensive 
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the  joli  rrill  "become*    And  if  you  put  it  off  too  long — —-until  the  Trood  Yin.s 
begun  to  rot  or  the  iron  has  begun  to  i-u.st,  the  rotting  and  rusting  T7ill  con- 
tinue even  after  the  new  paint  has  been  applied,    paint  is  not  a  cure  but  a  pre- 
ventive. So,  rii7  plan  is  to  paint  at  regular  intervals  before  deterioration  sets 
in, 

I'm  often  asked  how  often  you  should  paint  a  house  in  order  to  preserve  it 

in  the  best  condition,  and  my  answer  to  that  question  is  nearly  always  the  same  

"It  deioends."      The  dtirability  of  a  paint  depends  upon  its  composition  some 

paints  will  last  longer  than  others  upon  the  kind  of  surface  to  be  painted,  and 

the  conditions  of  exposure.     Since  the  main  object  of  outside  paint  is  to  protect 
the  surfaxe,  outside  painting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  surfaces  show  signs  of 
being  imperfectly  protected.    Mother  Thompson  and  I  find  that  we  get  best  results 
when  we  paint  our  house  every  three  years.     In  some  sections  I  suppose  you  could 
go  longer  than  thj^t,  while  in  others  I'm  told  that  5^ou  have  to  paint  every  other 
year. 

AlthoiJgh  spring  and  fall  are  the  favorite  seasons  for  outside  painting,  I 
wouldn't  put  it  off  on  account  of  the  season  if  the  material  was  badly  in  need 
of  paint.     Tile  season  isn't  that  important.    Besides  you  can  paint  at  nee.rly  any 
sea.son  of  the  year  by  watching  the  weather  and  exercising  a  few  well-known  paint- 
ing precautions,    -^or  instance,  outside  painting  can  generally  be  done  very  satis- 
factorily whenever  the  surfcace  to  be  painted  is  dry,  and  the  weather  is  not  damp, 
frosty,  or  freezing.     But  of  course,  you'll  get  the  best  results  when  you  paint 

under  ideal  conditions  such  as  cool  dry  weather  when  the  outside  temperature 

stojids  aro"OJid  SO  or  70  degrees  Fahrenheit,    Painting  can  be  done  in  heated  build- 
ings at  any  time. 

Before  I  put  on  any  paint  I  mpJce  it  a  point  to  clean  the  surface  very 
thoroughly,  because  you  can  get  a  better  paint  finish  on  a  clean  board  thrai  you 
can  on  a  dirty  one,    Not  only  that  but  I  believe  th^t  paints  hold  up  better  and 
last  longer  when  applied  on  clean  sujcfaces,     I  say  that  knowing  that  much  of  the 
pa.inting  today  is  done  in  a  h-orry  on  naterial  that  to  my  way  of  thinking  is  rather 
dirty. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  old  question  of  whether  to  use  ready-mixed  or 
home-mixed  paints,     I  use  ready-mixed  paints,  paid  for  the  average  city  dweller 
who  paints  his  house  every  year  or  so,  and  does  a  little  odd  painting  in  between, 
I  recommend  ready-mixed  paints  because  when  put  out  by  reputable  manufact"ujrers 
they  liave  certain  advantages  over  paints  you  mix  yourself.    But  I  have  found  that 
some  ready-mixed  paints  are  a  little  shy  on  oil.     In  other  words,  you  can  some- 
times improve  a  rea,dy-mixed  paint  by  adding  a  little  good  linseed  oil,  liy 
neighbor,  M,3,  told  me  that  several  years  ago,  and  I  have  found  he  was  right 
about  it.     If  you  don't  have  enough  oil  in  your  paint  it  is  apt  to  "chalk"  or 
"powder"  and  of  co"arse  tliat  ruins  the  finish  as  well  as  the  protective  qijalities. 

My  plan  in  repainting  is  to  use  tuTpentine  to  thin  my  first  coat  so  th-at 
it  will  penetrate  and  preserve  the  wood,    ^'or  the  finishing  coat  I  use  linseed 
oil  as  a  thinner  so  that  the  "oaint  will  spread  on  evenly,  hide  or  cover  the  surface 
thoroughly,  and  dry  with  a  full  gloss,     I  never  use  ti^j-pentine  in  the  finishing 
coat,  and  go  rather  sparingly  with  linseed  oil  because  too  much  oil  in  the 
finishing  coat  is  TjJidesirable  in  that  you  may  not  get  a  good  covering. 

And  now  we  come  to  paint  brushes,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  paint- 
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ing,     I  have  fcoiio.  from  experience  that  it's  hard  to  get  a  good  pa.int  job 
without  the  use  of  a  good  "brush.     If  you're  going  to  do  very  much  painting  you'll 
need  different  sized  orushes.    For  instance,  you'll  need,  say  a  4-inch  fle,t  "brush 
for  the  plain  surfaces  and  another  flat  brush  ahout  2  inches  wide  for  strips  and 
borders.    An  oval  "brush  is  also  useful  in  painting  around  the  house.    And  of 
course,  you'll  want  sone  kind  of  a  dust  brush  for  removing  loose  dirt  and  dust, 
and  perhaps  a  wire  brush  for  cleaning. 

The  best  way  to  taice  care  of  a  paint  brush  is  to  brush  the  paint  out  of 
the  bristles,  wipe  it  thoroughly  with  an  old  cloth,  and  then  hang  it  in  raw 
linseed  oil.    Don't  stand    pa,int  brashes  in  oil  because  tliat  will  bend  the  tips  of 
the  bristles  and  this  in  turn  will  give  you  a  "b"ujn"  job  regardless  of  the  surface 
or  the  q-ij-ality  of  paint  used, 

■JT.R.B,  h^.s  a  "UJiique  way  of  taking  care  of  his  paint  brushes.  He  bores  a 
hole  through  the  handle  of  each  brush,  and  after  it  is  cleaned,  he  runs  a  wire 
through  the  hole  in  the  handle  and  lets  the  ends  of  the  wire  rest  on  the  sides 
of  a  bucket  filled  with  just  enough  oil  so  tha.t  it  will  come  up  nearly  to  the 
point  where  the  bristles  enter  the  handle.  That  is  a  good  thing  to  do  because 
it  permits  the  pigments  left  in  the  brush  after  cleaning  to  gradually  work  out 
and  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  bucket. 

In  painting,  nothing  takes  the  place  of  experience  and  "elbow  grea,se" 
but  if  you  wa,nt  some  good  practical  information  that  will  enable  you  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  experience,  I  suggest  that  you  write  the  United  States  Dcpa,rtment 
■of  Agriculture  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  2To.l452-F  entitled  "PAnTTIl'C-  OH 
TEE  FAEi.i, "    ■'■his,  as  you  of  course  know  is  a  farmers'  bulletin  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  it  a,pplies  just  as  much  to  painting  in  town  as  an^Tvhere  else. 


CLOSITT&  AiTlvTOUITCKISHT:     And  this  concludes  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers  from 

Station  in  ,   ,   '-'irte  the  United  Stn.tes  Department  of 

Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.C.,for  Fari:iers'  Bulletin  l\To.l452-F  called  "PAIj^'TII^G- 
OH  THE  FAKi." 


a 


^j. .V(.v;  : 


SpeeOcing  Time:    10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 


OPEITIIJG-  ANi^TOUIJCII.'ZDHT ;  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  Station    present- 
ing Neighbor  Thompson&s  PRILISR  FOR  TOTvN  FARMERS  prepared  "by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Neighhor  Thompson's  timely  suhject  for  this  occa- 
sion is,  TRA^ISPLAiJTING  A  SHADS  TREE  LATE  IN  THE  SEA.SON  AFTER  THE  REGU- 
LAR TRANSPLANTING  SEASON  IS  OVER.    All  right,  Neighbor. 


One  evening  about  this  time  last  year  Mother  'Thompson  and  I  were  seat- 
ed around  the  supper  table  looking  through  the  west  window  into  the  direct 
rays  of  a  setting  sun  that  poured  a  flood  of  warm  sxmlight  on  the  dining 
table.    There  i.7as  nothing  new  about  this.    We  had  done  it  before • 

But  the  sun  was  especially  strong  that  particular  evening.     So  strong 
in  fact,  that  we  found  it  difficult  to  finish  our  meal  without  drawing  the 
shade  which  we  didn't  want  to  do. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said  Mother  Thompson*    "We'll  plant  a 
shade  tree  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  house  to  protect  our  dining  room 
from  the  direct  sunshine  in  the  late  afternoon  and  early  evening*" 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said,  "you  can't  plant  a  shade  tree  now.     It's  too  late  in 
the  season.    Tl-e  sap's  up,  and  trees  are  already  putting  out."     In  other  words, 
I  was  against  planting  a  tree  that  late  in  the  season,  but  Mother  Thompson  was 
for  it,  —  so  of  course  we  planted  the  tree.    And  here's  how  we  did  it. 

laother  Thompson  and  I  got  in  our  car  and  drove  over  to  the  nursery  ajid 
told  the  nurseryman  what  we  had  in  mind  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  was  too 
late  to  transplant  a  tree.     "Yes,"  he  saad,  "generally  speaking  the  last  of 
April  is  a  little  late  to  transplant  a  normal  tree  from  its  regular  bed,  but 
I  think  I  can  fix  you  up  all  right." 

"TThat  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mother  Thompson. 

"Well,"  said  the  nurseryman,  "I  always  prepare  for  late  orders  for 
shade  trees  b^;-  digging  a  number  of  nice  trees  from  the  nursery  rows  ea.rly 
in  the  season  while  the  trees  are  still  dormant  and  storing  them  in  a  cool 
cellar  under  my  barn." 
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The  nurserjiLian  went  on  to  tell  us  that  he  had  vTriite  oak,  Red  oak,  Pin 
oak,  American  eln,  Chinese  elm,  Norway  maple,  TThite  ash,  and  a  nxanoer  of  other 
trees  in  storage  that  could  he  planted  at  that  time,  but  not  much  later. 

The  name  "Chinese  elm"  struck  Mother  Thompson's  fancy,  so  we  got  that, 
paid  the  nurser^Tnan  $3,  tied  the  tree  on  the  side  of  our  car  and  set  out  for 
home.    Perhaps  I  should  say  that  the  nurseryman  packed  the  roots  of  the  tree 
in  wet  straw  and  wrapped  them  in  ourlap  to  prevent  evaporation. 

And  now  I'll  tell  you  how  I  planted  the  tree.    First,  Mother  Thompson 
and  I  decided  on  the  exact  location  -^here  the  tree  was  to  stand.     Then  I  dug 
the  hole.     I  dug  a  hole  aoout  four  feet  across  and,  I  should  say,  ahout  two 
feet  deep.    The  soil  that  I  dug  from  that  hole  was  too  poor  to  be  called  soil, 
so  I  wheeled  it  down  to  the  lower  corner  of  my  garden  and  filled  a  depression 
with  it.     That  left  me  in  need  of  about  10  wheelbarrow  loads  of  good  soil  to 
fill  the  hole  around  our  tree.    I  got  the  soil  we  needed  from  a  vacant  lot  of 
ours  about  a  block  away,  and  we  were  then  ready  to  set  the  tree. 

W.R.B.  and  several  of  oxir  neighbors  gathered  in  that  afternoon  to  wit- 
ness the  planting  of  Mother  Thompson's  Chinese  elm,  and  to  ask  questions  such 
as,  "Isn't  it  too  late  to  plant  trees  now?"     "What  do  you  want  with  such  a 
big  hole?"  '^'Jhy  don't  you  use  the  soil  that  was  in  the  hole?"  "Are  you  going 
to  prune  the  tree?"  "T7ill  you  use  any  fertilizer?",  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Now  that  rrsy  audience  had  ga.thered,  and  incidentally  I  had  help  that  I 
could  use  in  an  emergency,  I  started  in  to  plant  the  tree.    First,  I  shoveled 
some  of  the  rich  soil  into  the  hole.    Then  I  sprinkled  a  generous  helping  of 
bone  meal  over  that.    I  was  then  ready  for  the  tree,  so  I  called  on  W.R.B. 
to  bring  it  to  the  hole.    He  did,  and  while  he  held  the  tree  I  got  my  pruning 
shears  and  thinned  and  headed  back  the  branches.     I  then  unpacked  the  roots 
and  carefully  cut  off  any  roots  that  had  been  broken  in  digging  and  packing. 

Our  next  move  was  to  set  the  tree  in  the  hole.    17. R. 3.  said  it  ought 
to  be  set  about  the  same  deptli  in  the  new  hole  as  it  grew  in  the  nursery,  so 
we  did  that.    Then  one  of  our  neighbors  held  the  tree  in  a  perfectly  upright 
position  while  another  shoveled  in  soil  which  I  carefully  worked  in  about  the 
roots  and  under  the  center  of  the  tree.    As  the  filling  went  along  I  scattered 
in  a  handful  of  bone  meal  now  and  then,  and  finally,  when  the  hole  was  about 
three-fourths  filled,  I  poured  three  bucketfulls  of  water  around  the  base  of 
the  tree,  and  then  we  completed  the  filling. 

Our  final  job  was  to  drive  three  good  stalces  into  the  ground  at  equal 
distance  apart  and  out  a  little  ways  from  the  tree  and  brace  the  tree  to  these 
stakes  with  wire  to  prevent  the  tree  from  being  whipped  about  by  the  wind. 
We  ran  the  wire  through  short  pieces  of  old  garden  hose  and  used  those  pieces 
of  hose  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  protect  it  from  the  wires. 

And  now  before  I  give  you  the  name  of  our  tree  I'll  tell  you  what  we 
did  to  protect  it  from  long  spells  of  dry  weather..    It's  best  you  know  to  make 
some  provision  for  watering  transplanted  trees,  especially  those  that  are  set 
late  in  the  season. 

'Jnen  we  planted  our  tree  we  put  three  pieces  of  ordinary  drain  tile  in 
the  hole  as  it  wa.s  being  filled.    We  put  these  three  tiles  on  end  at  equal 
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distances  aroimd  the  tree  and  out  about  oh,  say  eighteen  inches  from  the 
trunk.     v7e  put  the  tiles  down  into  the  ground  deep  enough  so  that  their  tops 
were  flush  with  the  top  of  the  ground  so  th^t  the  lawn  mower  would  pass  over 
them. 

That  was  our  dry  weather  precaution.    And  it  was  well  that  we  provided 
for  it  because  we  had  to  water  our  tree  several  times  last  sunmer.    But  water- 
ing was  a  simple  matter  in  our  case.    TJlien  we  wanted  to  water  our  tree  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  stick  the  end  of  the  garden  hose  in  each  tile,  turn  on  the 
water,  and  let  it  run  for  a  few  minutes.    To  prevent  the  water  from  overflowing 
the  tile,  we  opened  the  spigot  ahout  one-fourth  way,  instead  of  wide  open,  and 
that  gave  the  water  time  enoiji^h  to  soak  down  aroimd  the  roots  ajid  into  the 
soil  about  as  fast  as  it  came  from  the  hose. 

W.R.B.'s  plan  of  watering  shade  trees  is  to  give  them  a  fairly  good 
watering  without  waterlogging  the  soil,  and  then  apply  no  more  water  -until 
.the  soil  becomes  a  trifle  dry. 

But  you've  got  to  do  more  than  merely  water  a  newly  set  shade  tree  if 
you  want  it  to  grow  and  give  you  the  best  protection.    For  instance,  you've 
got  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  insects,  such  as  borers  that  tunnel  into  the 
trunk,  and  insects  that  eat  the  leaves,         had  to  spray  our  little  elm  sev- 
eral times  last  suamer  to  protect  it  from  the  leaf-eating  caterpillars. 

And  now  for  the  name.  We  call  our  tree  "SUNSET"  because  it  protects 
our  dining  room  window  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  But  if  you 
are  planting  a  shade  tree  late  this  spring  I  suppose  yo\i' 11  want  to  call  it 
George  Washington  in  honor  of  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Celebration* 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  planted  a  Chinese  or  Siberian  elm  because  we 
thought  we  would  like  that  tree,  but  you  can  plant  amy  desirable  tree  that 
grows  well  in  your  section. 

And  now  with  every  good  wish  for  the  success  of  your  new  shade  tree, 
Mother  Thompson  and  I  beg  to  remain,  yours  truly,  until  this  time  next  Wed- 
nesday —  when  the  subject  will  be  BACK-YARD  POULTRY. 


CLOSING  AMOUNCEl'iENT ;     That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  concludes  Neighbor  Thomp- 
son's PSIi/IER  FOR  TOiTN  FARl-ERS  prepared  for  Station    by  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture.    The  next  PRIi/IER  progra>m  will  be  at  this  time  next 
Wednesday,  and  the  subject  for  that  occasion  will  be  POULTRY. 


